BY AIR TO TIBET

The week's flight, though I was unconscious of it at
the time, had left me exhausted. And in the interval
between my arrival on Saturday afternoon, and the
departure of the boat for Bombay on the following
Thursday, I was content to do little. Various incidents
enlivened the days. There was the shock of discovering
that chota hasri, which I had always believed to be a
form of suicide, in fact denoted early morning tea.
The men with whom I consorted embarrased me by
asking what I thought of them and their fellows. To
which I replied, evasively, that I noticed a sort of sad-
ness creeping over those lately arrived. One afternoon
we went down to the harbour to bathe. It was a
gloomy scene ; heaps of rotting fish lay about our feet,
providing food for emaciated dogs; across the water
was a pier laden with goods trucks and cranes. The
sky was heavily overcast. As I clung to a rusty buoy,
the wretchedness of the world was completed by the
unavailing efforts of two Indians to land a cow from a
boat with a high curving triangle of sail like an old
slave dhow.

But during this time my thoughts were really on the
journey I had just completed. I see it now as one of
the great experiences of a life, a period of vivid, un-
clouded enjoyment in its revelation of a huge expanse
of the world's surface, of unsuspected and unimagined
beauties, of heat and desolation beyond credence, of
a new pleasure in physical movement. Of the revela-
tion that was to follow, of India itself, I have written
elsewhere. The present excursion describes yet a
further revelation. India exists, as an entity conscious
and distinct, on account of the Himalayan frontier. I
was now about to cross this frontier, and to record, with
my own senses, the degree of India's separation from
the plateau of Central Asia.
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